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PREFACE 


_ This monograph is part of a series of eight, 
commissioned by the National Institute of Education 
(NIE), following recommendations presented in Seven 

ears Later: Women's Studies -Programs in 1976 by 
Fhorence Howe. - 


\ 
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Seven Years Later was commissioned and published . 
by the National Advisory Council on Women's Educa- 
tional Programs. It was the first federally financed 
‘investigation of .women's studies. Howe visited and 
reported on 15 mature women's studies programs, in, the 
context of national trends and directions within 
women's studies. She-focused on some areas (funding 
and faculty, for example, in 4-year colleges and 
‘ universities) and excluded others (community colleges, 
for example) entirely. ¢ 

The eight new monographs take up some of the 
questions Howe explored; they also initiate explora- 
tions of untouched areas. All are concerned primarily 
with higher education. 


Each monograph reviews literature relevant to its 
focus produced during this first decade of women's 
studies. Each also attempts to provide definition to 
a field in the process of development,.a complex 
interdisciplinary area of scholarship and curriculum 
that ‘is also a strategy for educational change. 
Beyond definjtion, each monograph recommends research 
essential Ax the future development of women's 
studies and important to educational research more 
broadly. ’ ; 


While producing these eight monographs, the 
researchers met for 2 days to compare perspectives and, 
conclusions. As a group, we agreed to offer four 
formal recommendations to the National Institute of 
Education and to all other Federal agencies and 
private foundations that might pursue and support 
research and development in women's studies. 
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The need for future monographs. We recognize 
the importance of continuing the development 
of information about relatively unexplored 
aspects of women's studies. Among those 
aspects that need examination, the following 
are @specially important: 


a. Graduate programs and graduate ‘education 
in women's studies. 


b. Schools of education and women's studies 
activities. . 

c. Women's studies in the elementary and 
secondary schools. ¥ 

d. Noncredit curriculum development in 
women's centers, continuing education for 
women, and community-based centers. 


The need for a data base on women's studies. 
All eight. monographs recommend the develop- 
ment of a data base on women's studies as a 
necessary prelude to research design and 
activity. Since women's studies has devel- 
oped in different ways and at different 
rates on almost all campuses throughout the 
country, such a data base must be longi- 
tudinal in design. While we are recommending 
its development in higher education, such a 
data base eventually will need to be extended 
to all areas of education. We recommend that 
annual updates be built into the data base to 
ensure, its proper maintenance and continued 
use fulness. 


The qualifications of research personnel in 
women s studies. We believe that the dis- 
tinctive and complex nature of women's 
studies, as well as the fact that it is still 
a developing fiéld, makes it essential that 
researchers be thoroughly informed about 
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Detailed, 
the eight monographs. 


women's studies and be prepared to involve 
women's studies practitioners in every aspect 
of research design and process. We are 
hopeful that NIE and other Federal agencies, 
private foundations, and research institu- 
tions will place responsibility for research 
in women's studies: in the hands of those 


‘experienced and knowledgeable about the 


area. 


Considerations significant to evaluation 
research and methodology. We believe that 


the evaluation of women's studies in higher 
education will be an important activity of 
the coming decade. Such evaluation will 
serve the researcher interested in the 
processes of changing. higher education, as 
well as those charged with administering 
institutions. Such evaluation should, on 
principle, also clearly serve the develop- 
mental ndéeds of women's studies programs, 
engaging them in the design and processes of 
research, as well as in the determination of 
the uses to which research will be put. 
Evaluations should be conducted onsite, with 
the cooperation of program participants, and 
within a framework of longitudinal data about 
that program and others nationally. Re- 
searchers and evaluators: should be sensitive 
to the work of the National Women's Studies 
Association in this regard, and its activi- 
ties serving the needs of women's studies 
programs. 


further recommendations appear in each of 
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SUMMARY 


The general purposes of this study are to review 
the literature on the relationship of women's studies 
to ‘career development and vocational outcomes, and to 
define needs and outline strategies for -future 
research in this area. ‘ 


We begin by reviewing sociological studies of 
women's career aspirations, and find that these tend 
to stress the importance of family background vari- 
ables. For a middle-class: young woman, a mother's ~ 
paid employment increases the likelihood of the 
daughter's holding a job. Although the evidence is_ 
mixed, it appears that the higher. the mother's educa- 
tion, the higher the daughter's aspirations. Working- 
class daughters are more likely to be work-oriented 
than are middle-class women, and are more likely to 
aim at sex-stereotyped fields of work. Although 
parental occupation and other background variables 
cannot be- changed by educational institutions, we 
might expect that, as more women re-enter the work 
force, we will find. mpre daughters who aim at careers 
themselves. : 


Unfortunately, most of the sociological data look 
at whether or not women choose paid employment, rather 
than at the kind pf employment. Yet we do find 
that peer aspirations affect students such that an 
all-female environment may raise the status of occupa- 
tional goals. © Experience in nontraditional jobs also 
increases the likelihood that this kind of job will 
becomé a woman's/ occupational choice. Finally, we 
know that attitudes of the student, parents, and peers 
are influential/'and malleable. This is clearly an 
arena within which women's studies might expect to 
have much impact. Specific structures that support 
attitude change need much more investigation than has 
previously oocurred. 


vil 


Studies .in guidance counseling, vocational 
education, and continuing education all agree that 
more support programs and/or institutional services 
will be needed if women are to develop nontraditional 
vocational choices. Counseling needs to be improved, 
and hands-on experiences such as internships, skills 
courses, or other diverse forms of occupational 
education are useful and necessary. Within tradi- 
tional women's vocational education, there is a dearth 
- of material and theories that focus on women's unique 
concerns. 


Most of our knowledge about women's studies and 
career development comes through research explicitly 
on women's studies. There are few national-level 
studies, hoWever, and only one of these touches on 
occupational issues. Most of'the other studies are on 
the impact of individual courses or are followups of 
program graduates, and there is only. a handful of the 
latter type of study. : 


However, we can say that women's studies courses 
are associated with an increased sense of self-worth 
and independence, and are probahly associated with 
feminist commitment, career orientation, and sup- 
portive attitudes toward women's rights. In many 
cases, the courses seem to have enhanced such atti- 
tudes. In other cases, those involved seem to have 
had these attributes, in varying degrees, before the 
courses began. Further research will be needed to 
unravel the process. It is quite possible that these 
studies were done with courses of differing . student 
compositions: intgoductory courses might be éxpected 
to have more of an impact than those courses populated 
by advanced women's studies students. In the future; 
we will want to do more ‘toward -pinpointing what types 
of coursework produce which chang in students and 
contribute to which types of ific career goals. 


After examining the data sources, we conclude 


that the data pool currently is too small and’‘not 
systematic enough to answer accurately the detailed 
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questions on career development, aspirations, and 
vocational outcomes that we posed initially. Given 
the interdisciplinary nature and multisetting of 
programs, no good overview material exists, even 
though we are certain that 2-year and 4-year col- 
leges, as well as community-based settings, utilize 
different strategies. Future research in this area 
must include: 


1. Systematic followup of jobs secured by: 
women's studies graduates, and particularly 
by graduates from programs with a variety of 
structures and from a variety of settings. 
We need to know which factors affected their 
attigudes and aspirations, thé structure of 


the tracks or streams in women's studies that / 


they followed, and the nature of the support’ 
~ services they utilized. 


2. Study of the variety of structures (concen- 
trations, streams, tracks, core requirements, 
internships, or special skills workshops) 

\ utilized by women's studies programs, and /the 
frequency with which they are found. : 


3. Examination of the effectiveness of various 


program and institutional support services. 


/ 
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4. Examination of how student aspirations. change - 


or become more specific as programs them- 
selves add skills components. ' 


In doing this research, we will also want to know 
whether women's studies students are self-selected to 
be more nontraditional, resulting in fess observable 
impact of programs on students who are already innova- 
tive. This question speaks ,to a methodological 
consideration for future research. Our studies will 
need to ask if the course the students are in, or 
service they use, is their first women's studies 
experience, so that we can dissect the impacts of 
previous women's studies experience from that of 
"first-timers..." We will also need to have comparison 
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and control’ groups, as welf as pre- and post-test 
designs. -Comparison groups will tell us what compar- 
able social science, humanities, or science students 
did with career training that did not include a 
women's studies component. Another important compari- 
son group would be Black or Puerto Rican studies, 


_whosé programs are also new,. interdisciplinary ones 


that derive from contemporary social movements. | 
With these considerations in mind, we suggest a 
two-tiered strategy for future research: 


1. ..A national-level survey, probably mailed 

. .questionnazres with followups, that could 

gather information on: (a) core require- 

are ments, tracks, and internships; and (b) 
“ vocational support services. Bs 


2. Followup work, ‘probably based on local onsite 

*. interviewing and gather:.g of -mailing lists 
of graduates, for a subset of programs in a 
variety of settings.° ? 


In all cases, programs should be asked ‘to participate 
in studies by presenting their initial and current 


goals for career development and for raising the 


aspirations and occupational choice of their students. 
However, because programs are understaffed, they 
should not be asked to do the research themselves. 
Our basic premise is that we need to establish a 


‘ systématic data base’ on women's studies in order to 


gauge its impact on career development and aspira- 


tions. 
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lL. INTRODUCTION 


Career ‘deve lopment and -vocational choice cover 
the many processes involved in selecting, prepariny 
for, and actually entering an occupation or career 
line. Vocational choice, in the strictest sense, is 
the actual selection of a job and its related career 
paths, usually upon leaving a training or educational 
program. It is the most measurable outcome of educa- 
tion. Career developwent is. a less tanzible process. 
It includes how one chooses and plans for job train- 
ing,* the kind of training received, choice of first 
job, and plans made to attain later jobs either within 
the same or a different career path. Choice of future 
job, .indturn, is based on tie influence of family 
background, individual career aspirations, structure 
and content, of the education system entered, and 
available support systems such as counseling and 
career guidance structures. 


Need for Dual Focus in Studies 


When the issue of the relationship between 


women's studies and career development or vocational . 
choice was first raised (Howe, 1977), it was con-~ 


ceptualized as significant because women's studies had 
begun to develop streams or concentrations within both 
graduate and undergraduate programs that could lead 
‘students to particular vocational choices. Other 
research (Bose et al., 1977) indicated that wouen's 
studies yraduates felt that their job choices had been 
affected by their program participation, primarily in 
terms of modified and raised career aspirations. 
llowever, the precise mechanisms by which this occurred 
were not clear. Therefore, it is certain that any 
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*Selection. of ee in a specific occupation such 

as plumbing, law—or secretarial work is also labeled 
vocational choice.. For our .purposes, we do not use 
this definition. 4 
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exploration of the relationship between women's 
studies programs and their students' occupational 
outcomes should focus both on the structural forms 
‘influencing job choice and the social processes 
influencing an individual's:attitudes and aspirations. 

Several types of processes and structures should 
be examined. Program structures, such as those 
mentioned by Howe (1977), are an important category. 
_Streams, tracks, or concentrations within a program 
can emphasize different career ‘outcomes. Tracks can 
emphasize academic research or social change skills; 
they, can emphasize one discipline (such as history) 
over another, as is common within women's studies 
graduate programs; or they can emphasize, particular 
careers, such as feminist counseling. Required 
internships or independent study courses can also be 
used to give students hands-on placement in an occupa- 
tion or social-change-oriented community group. Thus, 
academic programs can influence occupational choigg. 
through several types of structures. 


Women's studies components in vocational schools 
(particularly those having programs for nontradi- 
tional careers for women) and in continuing education 
divisions: often use different structures. Vocational 
schools and some community college programs direct 
women intq specific occupations based on the program 
apprenticeship models (carpentry, plumbing, computer 
science). Further, the intent to help older, return- 
ing women quickly re-establish their labor “force goals 
(common in community colleges, in continuing educa 
tion, and in community-ba’sed programs) leads many 
programs and institutions to develop a system of 
support structures that help students focus on career 
possibilities (Hersh, 1980). Such structures include. 
counseling offices, workshops on careers and resume 
writing, and development of skills in writing and 
overcoming mathematics anxiety. The availability of 
seholarships and funding in-particular fields also 
helps direct students to particular fields. 


Pot 
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Finally, program content can affect individual 
career goals. Learning of the achievements of oather 
women in an environment supportive to women's aspira- 
tions can elevate student career goals, independent of 
any skills taught or program of study ‘followed. 


Given the multitude of ways in which women's 
studies can affect career plans and outcomes, we 
examine (in section 2) the literature from several 
fields in order. to accurately judge the impact of 
women's studies. These areas include: sociological 
studies of career choice and aspirations; guidance 
counseling, vocational education, and continuing 
education resources; and womga~'s studies, particularly 
research on students in programs and interdisci- 
plinary research on program structures. 


Women's studies, as defined by the National 
Women's Studies Association, is W&eminist education. 
It exists in a variety of settings, all of which are 
examined in this planning study. From the review of 
structures and processes above, one should not be 
surprised that those settings encompass academic and 
community-based institutions aimed at persons of all 
ages and educational levels. Thus, women's studies 
can be found itn women's centers, educational com- 
ponents of women's social change institutioas, high 
schools, community colleges, public and private 4-year 
colleges, arid’ graduate schools. 


_-The majority of the literature comes from 2- and 
_ 4-year colleges, thus delimiting currently avatlable 
‘ knowledges In fact, most women's studies programs 
currently exist at 2- and 4-year colleges or at 
graduate schools. The fall 1978 "List of Women's 
Studies Programs," provided in the Women's Studies 
Newsletter, contained 301 programs, found entirely in 
academic institutions, among which more than half 
offered minors, majors, and graduate degrees. 


The population on which we focus is also de- 
limited, this time to students -- the group whose 


i: 

| 
career choice is.most affected by women's gtudies 
programsé Although faculty and staff undoubtegly are 
touched by their women's studies experiences, it is 
the students whose future career developmamt and 
choice are most influenced. Most of these students 
are women. Thus, it is appropriate to compate the 


aspirations of women's studies students wi the 
general sociological literature on women and |@areer 
aspirations. 

The student population in women's sti@dies 


includes students who have taken ondy one or\,two 
courses, as well as those with a certificate, mihor, 
or major in tne field. The impacts on each of these 
groups may be different, with more career deve lLopmignt 
occurring for those in the latter group. Yet a common 
finding in early research on women's studies mentee 
. indicated raised career aspirations and increas 
self-confidence from. minimal contact with programs: 
Therefore, the inclusion of such students in our 
population definition seems justified. 


Significance of Career Research 
Within Women's Studfes 

Women's studies did not originate and develop 
because of\employers' demands for persons trained in 
this field. Rather, withthe rise of contemporary 
women's movements in the late 1960s, the lack of basic 
information on women in all disciplines was recognized 
and a new field of knowledge was born. The informa- 
tion on women's lives has provided documentation of 
the long history of working women, as well as role 
models of women at work in all realms. In fact, the 
mere availability of this information has _ probably 
provided role models and raised career aspirations for 
many women. Further, women's studies presentation of 
this knowledge* usually is in a manner indicating that 
individual women need not feel personal failure when 
met by institutional barriers that affect all women. 
This approach can prevent students from attributing 
group obstacles to: individual problems and encourage 
them to continue to work for their goals. 
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In the last decade, women's studies research has 
resulted in enough material for courses in most of the 
traditional discipline areas. Women's studies train- 
ing is recognized as important for careers in occupa- 
‘tions® as diverse as therapy and counseling, library 
science, and law, add it can be considered a qualify- 
ing degree for work in women's organizations such as 
rape crisis centers. Women's studies itself is now a 


-, field in which it is possible to be employed. Yet we 


‘do not know exactly what use our graduates make of 
their women's studies skills. Further, although we 
know that students feel that women's studies influ- 
ences their career goals, we do not know by what 
processes this occurs. 


-The answers to these questions are important for 
several reasons. Obviously, when the job market is 
tight, students want to know what they can "do" with a 
degree, and those students deserve an answer. Cer- 
tainly, the number of majors in the field will be 
influenced by the variety of options available. There 
are other reasons as well. Many practitioners in the 
field believe that attitudes are changed and career 
aspirations. raised as a result of program participa- 
tion. We need to ascertain if this is true, or if 
perhaps women's studies students are self-selected 
toward higher goals.“;, Further, assuming that career 
goals are affected by women's studies, we need to 
study how the structures, requirements, and forms of 
courses or services impact career choice. Are role 
models, course format, course content, specific 
skills, occupational training and internships, or 
counseling more important in bringing about change? 
Once the relevant mechahisms are understood, improve- 
ment can be made.in imparting skills and raising 
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aspirations. ; 


Research to date has focused on students in 
individual courses’ or on the graduates of a few 
programs. All indicate some impact in the predicted 
direction of raised aspirations. No study specifies 
or systematically examines the mechanisms, and no 


study. has clearly summarized the national trend in 
recommended tracks or streams within women's studies. 
Therefore, the comprehensive data to improve programs 
and monitor national trends currently are not avail-’ 


able and are needed. 


2. REVIEW OF THE PERTINENT LITERATURE 


Sociological Literature on Weaen 
and Career Aspirations 


Sociological research on women and career aspira- 
tions has the potential to provide a research model 
for parallel work within women's studies. Much of 
this’ research is based on the status attainment 
tradition, which began in the late 1960s using large-, 
scale data sets. Status attainment models usually 
focus on how family background variables such as 
father's occupation and education influence a_ sub- 
ject'$-education, first job, and current job status. 


Until the early 1970s, this research focused on 
men. Since then, similar models have been used for 
women. These models have two obvious problems. 
First, they often assume that the family is the unit 
of analysis, and thereby leave out single adults. 
Second, they assume that a woman's status is, derived, 
from her husband's. .Therefore, they do not count the 
impact of her employment on the family status or on 

_her children's occupational status. Only recently 
have studies begun to look at mothers' as well as 
fathers' impacts on daughters' careers. Further, new 
studies in the area of sex roles have begun to focus 
on how women develop career aspirations. . 


Impact of Family Background Variables 


The earliest studies focus on maternal influences 
on daughters' career aspirations. For example, 
Almquist and Angrist (1971) studied how family 
influence on women aspiring to high status professions 
differed from that on women college students who did 
not plan to pursue a career. It was found that having 
a mother with paid employment predisposes a daughter 
toward higher status occupational choices. At the 


same time, Fogarty, Rapoport, and Rapoport (1971) © 
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reported that both maternal work status and satisfac- 
tion with that work are more predictive together than 
are either work status or satisfaction separately, at 
least for college-educated daughters. 


In 1972, Tangri's research further supported the 
importance of maternal employment for increasing the 
likelihood that a daughter will hgld a high-status 
occupation. She alsp found that heither parent's 
education related to male or female/children choosing 
a “role innovative" career. The pnly exception to 
this was for the daughters of women with gradpate 
degrees. In this case, the mother's education pre- 
dicted the daughter's propensity /for nontraditional 
career choice. | 


“y." However, an important eal ee of Tangri's 
research is that the effect. of having a working mother 
operates in different ways for women -of varying 
educational and~-’social™class s landings. Having a 
working mother may prédict the likelihood of a 
daughter's working among the middle class,* but less 
research has been done on the ifpact among working- 
class women. The different imagery presented by a 
working mother from each class prpbably relates to the 
mother's satisfaction with work, type of work, and 
whether or not she was able to choose to work or not. 
Aspirations of parents for their daughters’ achieve- 
ment appears to vary by class as|well. Therefore, the 
homogeneity of class background (primarily middle- 
class) in these early studies precludes generalizing 
to all women. 


In a later study by Klemmack and Edwards (1973), 
a mother's employment status was found to predict a 


‘*Even among the middle class, results are not defini- 
tive. In a study of upper-management-level women, 
Hennig and Jardim (1976) found only 1 of 25 women 
with a working mother. All 25 women in the sample- 

felt strong attachments to their fathers. 


daughter's occupational interest, but was not related 
to her choice of a typically male or female job. 
Mothers’ working predicts the Likelihood of working 
daughters, and perpaps ,the level of career aspira- 
tions, but not the’type of job chosen. 


More recent studies have attempted to apply the 
Wisconsin model of status attainment to high school 
students (Rey, Noell, and Woelfel, 1976). It was 
found that female educational aspirations can be 
explained by parental expectations in a manner similar 
to, that for males./ Female occupational aspirations 
were also weakly explained on the basis of social 


‘class, the mother's occupational experience, and 


the daughter's own degree of career orientation. 
Unlike males, females' occupational aspirations v ‘e 
unrelated to educational. aspirations -- a surprising 
finding.” 


Attitudinal variables, such as the parental 
expectations mentioned dbove, are often found to 


‘influence women's career choices. Parsons et al. 


(1978) found that, while socialization variables in 
general were unimportant, attitudinal variables were . 
predictive. High. aspirations help improve women's 
self-concept. Certainty of career plans solidifies 
aspirations, while situational factors such as how 
men (fathers, boyfriends) feel can raise or dampen 
aspirations. -Thus, male support for aspirations is 
important. Women's support is also important, and 
appears to be a predictor of aspirations when women 
are in structured groups. A mother's influence is 
still found to be strong too. Dissatisfaction of 
working or nonworking mothers is highly predic@éve of 
a daughter’ s higher aspirations. In all cases where 
higher aspirations are supported, they are likely to 
relate to nontraditional behavior and values. 


Another attitudinal measure -- daydreams -- has 
been found for women's occupational aspirations 
(Touchton and Magoon, 1977). Daydreams, as a form of 
mental imagery, apparently can predict academic majot 
among college women. While thoughts and daydreams may 
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not be easily subject to change and, thus, are of less 
interest for structuring wohen's studies, change j; 
‘daydreams over time might Kelp evaluate the impact e 
‘a women's studies course on student career aspira- 
tions. 


The most recent review of adolescent aspirations 
(Marini, 1978) concludes that, while the processes 
influencing aspirations are the same for boys and 
girls, the factors within that process operate dif- 
ferently for each gender. Education and occupational 
aspirations are strongly related among boys; for 
girls, the two are only weakly related. Marini feels 
that women's educational aspirations may reflect the 
desire for other social ‘rewards. Further, women's 
income tends to fall in such a narrow range that it is 
difficult for education to predict very much about the 
occupational aspirations of women. The differential 
reward structure provides less .incentive for women 
and, thus, the relationship between social class 
resources and occupational ambition is expected to be 
weaker for women. : 


Again, we find that parental encouragement and 
mother's employment: positively affect women's career 
aspirations. The effect of class still remains 
unclear. But, Marini notes, for all of these vari- 
‘ables our current knowledge is based on outdated 
information. There is every Season to believe that 
elements of the situation have\improved for women, 
since much of‘the data we reviewed came from studies 
in the. 1960s and early 1970s. Marini suggests that 
future research should give more attention to such 
demographic and structural variables as number of 
siblings, mother's occupational status, pee®™ aspira- 
tions, and participation in school activities. 


From the above discussion, it should be clear 
that almost all of these models predicting career 
aspirations focus on family background variables. 
We can only indirectly infer the impacts of the 
educational stru¢tures involved. For example, we find 
that peer aspirations ’are an important influence on 
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students. Therefore, we might guess that a program 
attracting women with high aspirations would re- 
inforce those aspirations in all participants. 
Further, it seems likely that encouragement and 
positive self- image presented from peers and faculty 
(such as in women's studies) would enhance the female 
student's career aspirations. 


However, there is little an educational program 
can do directly to affect the prime variables of 
parental education or occupational status. ° Thus, 
while it is fascinating that mother's work status 
and satisfaction is the ‘largest determinant of a 
daughter's occupational aspirations, this does not 
tell us how predetermined the system is or how much 
additional independent impact an educational program 
might have on aspirations. 


Unfortunately, studies to date also tend to be 
limited to the issue of whether daughters will or will 
not enter the paid labor force. They do not examine 
the variety of occupations which they might enter. 

-Only a few studies examine traditional versus non- 
traditional or high versus low status job goals, and 
most of these studies have been done with middle-class 
college women who are not necessarily representative 
of all women. Further, the literature indicates 
little about the connection between career aspirations 
or plans and actual behavior (Almquist, 1977). 
Therefore, in many ways, these sociological studies 
are not helpful for evaluating the relationship. of 
women's studies tq career aspirations and vocational 
choice. 


m 


Impact of Institutional Settings 


Several other sociological studies do examine the 
impacts of varying institutional settings on women's 
Career aspirations, and these are more useful for our 
purposés. For example, some research has been done 
on the impact of women's colleges: as compared with 
coeducational énvironments. Farley (1978) found that 
students at women's colleges are the happiest with 
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their institutional choice. She also found that women 
at coed institutions are most likely to expect life 
satisfactions from family relationships rather than 
from a career. She concluded, as do others, that 
women on coed campuses would benefit from participa- 
tion in women's groups, such as women's studies or any. 
of a variety of women's activities, in order to 
maintain professional aspirations. 


Farley's work is echoed by Oates and Williamson 
(1978), who compared graduates of women's colleges 
with those from coed schools. They found that a 
greater proportion of women high-achievers come from a 
specific subgroup of women's colleges known as_ the 
Seven Sister Schools -- a finding that appears to 
reflect social class rather than sex segregation. She 
also found, however, that women's colleges in general 
do not produce a greater number of atypical career 
women than do coed schools. In fact, women's colleges 
produce more liberal arts achievers, while coeduca- 
tional schools produce achievers excelling in "certi- 
fiable skills." This difference probably reflects the 
structural emphases of the programs in each type of 
institution. 


Other institution-focused studies have looked at 
women in 2-year college settings (Moore and Veres, 
1975), which emphasize vocational training. Ina 
study of 1,341 women and men enrolled in ‘public and 
private 2-year institutions, Moore and Veres_ found 
that the women were similar to those attending 4-year 
colleges: they were young, single, and white, with 
parents who had completed some college. The most 
common majors at the 2-year schools were secretarial 
science, health science, and liberal arts. But, 

-unlike their counterparts in 4-year institutions, 
these women's occupational choices resembled those of 
their fathers nati than of their mothers. Further,. . 
they anticipated continuous commitment to work, and < 
chose careers that reflected their own special 
interests, such as working with people or having the 
opportunity to be creative. However, role innovative 
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behavior was shown by only 20 percent’ of the women 
sampled. This study was also unusual in examining 
student perceptions of counseling services, and the 
authors recommend that such services be improved. 


Moore and Veres' conclusions parallel the pre- 
dicted conclusions in a study proposal by Guttmacher 
(1974), to the extent that 2-year college students may 
be more likely to be working class (Cross, 1971). 
Cross predicts that working-class women will be more 
career-oriented than middle-class women owing to 
parental definitions ‘of the -relative importance of 
education and job. However, working-class women -will 
also, be more socialized» into women's appropriate sex 
role occupational .choices, and will choose careers 
that traditionally have been female dominated. 
és Among 4-year’ college students, attitudes -toward 

traditional ,sex roles ‘appear more liberal (Leo and 
Chow, 1975). A survey of over 100 American university 
students found that the sexes are equally likely to 
devalue ‘the importance of behaving according to 
sex-role stereotypes. Those students who are less 
concerned about sex roles are more likely than others 
in principle to favor entering the other sex's tradi- 
tional occupational realm. However, men are much less 
likely to aspire to women's traditional jobs than 


vice versa. Interestingly, the women who aspire to .- 


traditionally male occupations are less achievement 
oriented than women who aspire to traditionally female 
occupations, but the innovative women are less likely 
to expect their.major satisfaction to come from family 
alone. It may be risky enough for women to-aspire to 
careers. in nontraditional areas; therefore, high. 
achievement goals may not be set. c 
Impact of Supportive Structures 

Within Institutions 


Not only do settings affect students, but the 
particular supportive structures available within 
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these institutions have an impact as well.  Unfor- 
tunately, theve has been relatively little socio- 
logical research in this area. We do know that 
mathematics anxiety, which often serves to keep women 
out of traditionally male-dominated fields, can be 
lowered through retraining. But we do not know much 
about how this attitude change impacts career develop- 
ment. 


Counseling «and. advisement also influence women. 
Here, we know that many of the tests used in the, past 
for student guidance were highly sex biased, as well 
as race and class biased. - (Many of these tests have 
been updated.) However, while we know that guidance 
is influential, we do not know its impact on voca- 
tional choice and career preparation relativ® to other 
influences. Affirmative action procedurgs, which can 
range from changes in textbooks to: funding for women's 
sports or training in nontraditional fields for both 
sexes, also have resulted in the development of new 
structures that can affect career choices. | 


s 


“A thorough study by Wirtenberg (1979) carefully 
examined the impact of Title IX implementation in two 
different schools. In one school, the experimental 
group was required to take six goed study units in 
metal, wood/drafting, electric work, graphic arts, 
sewing, or cooking. The comparison school had no 
such requirements. In each case, the ghildren and 
parents were interviewed, teachers were. given attitude 
measures, and the actual performance of the children 
was monitored. 

: There were many Significant differences between 
the experimental and.comparison groups in Wirtenberg's 
study. In the experimental group, both boys and girls 
attributed more competence to girls in traditionally 
“male domains and perceived fewer differences between 
boys and girls in general. The girls in the experi- 
mental group attributed to themselves significantly 
more, traditionally male personality characteristics, 


such...as.-assert.iveness..or--logic,than didthe girls—in-- 
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the comparison group. And the experimental girls, 
indicated a greater liking for activities and occupa- 
tions in the mechanical, science, and enterprising 
areas. Although the students' self-perceptions were 
fairly easily and positively impacted by this innova- 
tive program, teachers and parents were not as 
affected. Teachers were still making sex-role stereo- 
typed remarks and were still more likely to interact 
with boys than with girls in the instructional and 
approval areas. Parents retained expectations that 
their children would be successful in the occupations 
appropriate for that child's traditional sex role. 


. However, parents also had additional expectations for 


their children that were strongly associated with the 
child's own assessment of her/his occupational inter- 
ests and sense of competency. Therefore, as the 
child's assessment changed, so -did that of the 
parents. The author concluded that institutionalized 
and programmatic changes such as these can induce 
immediate changes in self-perceptions about competence 
and interests. . ¢. 


Although Wirtenberg's assertion may somewhat 
overstate the case, it does give strong indication 
of the importance of nontraditional and/or profes- 
sional job internships for women's studies and 
other programs. The findings indirectly imply the 
significance of direct experience and positive self- 
image in validating student competence and modifying 
career goals. Certainly, we can see that occupational 
sex role stereotypes can be modified through courses 
and program structures. ' 


This inference is supported by the research of 
Ruble et al. (19245), who find that awareness of sex 
discrimination and traditional beliefs regarding sex 
roles are more susceptible to influence than are other 
types of variables. Their data show that conscious- 
ness can be raised and sex role attitudes changed 
through participation in women's studies classes. 


Summary of Sociological Studies 


In sum, we find that sociological studies 
of women's career aspirations tend to stress the 
importance of family background variables. For 
middle-class daughters, a mother's paid employment 
increases the likelihood of a daughter's entering paid 
employment. Although the evidence is mixed, it also 
appears that, the higher the mother's education, the 
higher and possibly the more nontraditional will be 
her daughter's aspirations. Working-class daughters 
are more likely to be work oriented than middle-class 
women, and are more likely to aim at sex-stereotyped 
fields of work, - 


Although parental occupation cannot be changed by 
.educational institutions, as more women re-enter the 
work force we can expect more daughters to aim at 
careers themselves. What educational institutions can 
do is provide an,environment that is supportive of 
women's entry into’ nontraditional careers. Unfor- 
anced «tenes of the sociological data look at 
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‘whether not women choose paid employment, rather 
than at what types of employment. 


Studies to date also indicate that peer aspira- 
tions affect students and that an all-female environ- 
ment may raige the status of occupational goals. 
Experience in nontraditional jobs also will increase 
the likelihood of such work becoming a woman's vores 
tional choice. 


Finally, attitudes of the student, parents, and 
peers are influential and malleable.’ This is clearly 
an arena within which women's studies might expect to 
have much impact. Specific structures that support 
such attitude change need much additional investiga- 
tion. For example, although we know that women's 
enrollments in professional schools have been increas- 
ing, we do not know if the cause is increased student 
‘aspirations or the result of a change in institutional 
policies (Almquist, 1977). 


Guidance Counseling, 


. Vocational Education, and Continuing Education 


Perhaps because women's studies began in 4-year 
colleges, there is still relatively little information 
on it in other settings. Research on women's studies 
and/or women's vocational development in 2-year 
colleges and in vocational education, continuing 
education, and community settings is sparse. (For 
existing literature, see Hersh, 1980, and Elovson, 
1980.) 


Literature in thts ‘area does, however, stress 
institutional support structures that will attract and 
keep women in programs, For example, many studies 
have found that low cost, location close to home, and 
scheduling around child care or fob hours are 
important to maintaining a high enrollment of women. 
Unfortunately, these studies tell us relatively little 


about the career a’spirations or vocational choice of - 


women in these settings. , 


What we do know is that the allied counseling 
services are not always helpful to women.: A 1973 
study (Bingham and House) concluded. that male coffii- 
selors, in particular, are uninformed about the 
factors important to supporting the goals of working 
women. Counselors are not aware of the general 
abilities of women or of the length of time women ate 
likely to serve in the labor force. At the same time, 
another study. (Harmon, 1973) indicates that sex-role 
bias still remains in tests used to measure worker 
interest in various. fields. Therefore, it should be 
no surprise that many women's studies, programs are 


setting up their own structures for career counseling. 


This has become increasingly important since the 
career choices of women are now being made predom- 
“inantly on the basis of opportunities for advancement, 


potential income, and preparation for specialization _ 


and educational planning, and much less on the basis 
of -sécurity~or chance to serve others (Sherman~ and 
Jones, 1976). 


What is happeniny at the various levels of 
occupational education for women? In the. most 
comprehensive study to date, Wirtenbery (1978) tells 
us that very little of the literature on occupational 
development is directly relevant to wonen. Most of: 
"the theories and the tests of the theories are 
focused on wale occupational development. Female - 
occupational development is either iynored in this 
literature, or’ is treated as a 'trivial corollary to 
wen's career developwent.' 

Wirtenberg yoes on to indicate that some pre- 
liminary theories ‘describing women's occupational 
development now exist, and that these provide either 
structural or developmental perspectives. The former 
stress how men and women are distributed across 
occupations, while the latter look at the series of 
decisionmaking processes that occur in different 
stages of life development. The two approaches are 
not only quite compatible, but mutually enhancing. 
Wirtenberg has also -found that, while all students 
show a tremendous lack of knowledge about the world of 
work, women's occupational potential is further 
limited by their low self-concept, lack of motivation 
to aim toward a wide range of occupational yoals, and 
a~narrow range of educational experiences. 


Wirtenberg regommends that steps be taken to 
provide women with’ an opportunity to develop a sense 
of competency, motivation, and a variety of educa- 
tional experiences, and then highlights some of the 
educational interventions that have successfully’ 
attempted to do so. At the elementary school level, 
at least eight different forms of. interventions were 
successful in modifying occupational sex-role stereo- 
types. These included nonsexist models presented in 
books and films, instruction in nonsexist occupational 
role concepts, nonsexist teacher training, .and occupa- 
tional units that give exposure to a large. range of 
occupations. These techniques'were most effective in 
the fourth, and fifth grades, and in modifying girls'. 
sex-typed attitudes. ‘ At the junior high level,. few 
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interventions were tried and only one proved success- 
ful. At the high school level, many methods have been 
used successfully, such as reading sex-linked voca- 
tional information, consciousness-raising curriculum, 
courses on women in literature, and a career awareness 
course. 


} Unfortunately, the impact of these innovative 
methods has yet to reach vocational education insti- 
tutions. Many vocational schools continue to separate 
programs by sex, and men and women are still enrolled 
in vocational programs that conform to traditional sex 
stereotypes. In fact, in 1976, when Lewis and 
Kaltreider tried to find 10 "pace-setter" secondary 
schools that could be said to be actively encour aging 
women to train for occupations in traditionally 
male-dominated fields, they were unable to locate any 
such programs. Only in.the last few years have 
projects such as the Tompkins Cortland Community 
College (Dryden, New York) Project Open, which” 
encourages and aids women into nontraditional fields, 
sprung up. .Although these developments are few and 
belated, the positive effects of the interventions 
described by Wirtenberg lead us to é¢xpect that such 
hands-on experience will indeed enhance women's career 
potential and development in these new areas. 


Other methods of support will be helpful in 
2-year colleges as well. Several authors feel that 
the new community college population of re-entry women 
will be particulary well served by women's studies 
programs (Bulpitt, 1977; Hursey, 1978; Rubaii, 1978). 


‘Other researchers, such as Moore and Veres (1976), 
indicate that counselors need to give greater atten- 


tion to life planning and needs assessment of women 
students, particularly since most of these students 
are now planning the complicated life of combining 
paid employment with family life. Students need to be 
prepared to deal with the attendant problems.  Fur- 
ther, women .aiming at both traditional and nontradi-: 
tional vocations need more specialized help than they-: 
are now obtaining. Women in nontraditional careers at 


2-year schools report many problems and feel unsup- 
ported by counseling staff. On the other hand, women 
in traditional tracks need to be prepared for the fact 
that their chosen paths may, in the long run, lead to 
technological unemployment, and that they should have 
other backup career plans. 


Older, "returning women" have special problems as 
well (Blaha; Hersh, 1980). They are low in self- 
confidence, fear’ authority, worry about competing with 
younger students, and tend to put others' needs ahead 
of their own. They will need financial aid, help from 
social service coordinators, counseling in study 
skills and achievement development, and support 
systems such as blocks of core classes to ease the 
transition. 


In sum, these studies agree. that more support . 
services are needed if women are fo develop nontradi- 
tional vocational choices. Counseling needs to be 
improved (Bingham and House, 1973; Ott, 1978), and 
hands-on experiences and/or diverse forms of occupa- 
tional education are useful and necessary (Wirtenberg, 
1978). These can take many forms, including classroom 
books, films, or lectures; inservice teacher training; 
special programs (conferences, seminars, workshops, 
summer programs, or residency programs) ; and special 
recruiting materials (Association of ‘American Col- 
Bical 1977). Further, even within traditional 
‘women's vocational education, there is a dearth of 
materials and theories dealing with concerns that are 
uniquely women's. 


Interdisciplinary Research on Women's Studies Programs 


National Studies 


Few research Pe ee a a national level have 
sought to examine women's studies programs. Early 
studies~—(Astin~—and-~ Parelman,. 1973; Richardson, 1975) 
wére focused primarily on uncovering trends in the 
rapidly growing women's studies movement. Generally, 
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they examined types of course offerings, institutional 
characteristics, social change orientation, and 
strengths or weaknesses of programs. Their data 
usually were drawn from the programs themselves, 
although npne of these surveys included all PEGE Kame 
in existence. 


In 1976, Howe reported that programs were 
formalizing their curriculums and that increasing 
numbers of programs were developing minors or degrees 
in women's studies. ‘Tracks that might lead to career 
outcomes were beginning to emerge. At the founding 
convention for the National Women's Studies Associa- 
tion in January 1977, questionnaires were collected 
from all program and other group members of the 
association. Except for the portions on characteris- 
tics of individuals attending the conference, the data 
on programs as yet have not been analyzed. However, 
they probably will not answer all our questions about 
women's studies career development structures and the 
forms that these majors and minors are taking. 


Yet we know that certificate, minor, major, -and 
degree programs have begun to structure their courses 
in various ways into tracks or streams that focus 
around disciplines, professions, or themes, These 
tracks direct students toward certain career outcomes. 
For example, several certificate and major programs 
focus around an interdisciplinary core. Majors at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill must 
chose six courses from at least two departments, 
which will define the women's studies focus. One 
model centers on English and history; a second model 
has ‘anthropology and sociology as its core. Compar- 
ably, the University of Florida at Gainesville 
requires a topical approach to the study of women, 
with a concentration in three to four disciplines, 
among other courses, for its minor. : 


Some programs have-even-- more directed degreese. 


The Florida State University Women' s Studies Program 
is applying for a grant that would support training in 
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‘the human services area directed toward helping rural 
elderly women. This program would require 9 hours in 
gerontology, plus a field internship, and would lead | 
to several social service jobs. Oregon State Univer- 
sity has a certificate program in women's studies that. 
includes two options: a technical option and a 
graduate study preparatory option. Each of these 
options requires 7 héurs of course work. The former, 
recommended for students planning a career in affirma- 
tive action, emphasizes data processing and practical 
experience; the latter requires a thesis. A more 
detailed series of.tracks, including streams in 
education, social change, and human services, is being 
, developed by the University of Washington’ Women's 
Studies Program .- 


~The most.discipline-specific programs appear to 
be at the graduate level. For example, although 
Sarah Lawrence College offers an M.eA. and S.U.N.Y./ 
Binghamton offers a PheDe, both are in women's 
history (within or in conjunction with the history 
departments), rather than in women's studies. 
Marketability of Women's Studies Degree. Women's 
studies programs are becoming increasingly career 
focused. Unfortunately, there are no systematic data 
available on the variety or frequency of the formats 
being used. Concurrently, students have becoue 
concerned about the extent and nature. of the market- 
ability of a women's studies degree. Students are 
‘convinced that women's studies is, academically 
respectable, not:simply a fad. They are interested in 
taking courses, but shy away from the area as a major 
(Bravy and Sedlacek, 1976). Yet we can speculate that 
at least half of all women's studies majors enter 
graduate or professional schools, and that many 
complete dual majors or do women's studies work with a 
particular occupational goal in mind. 
Although many graduates want to work in areas 
that will serve women and that are often traditional 
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women's: fields, about half choosé to enter’ nontradi- 
tional areas such as science or business (Howe, 1977, 
based on interviews with members of. 15 mature women's 
studies programs)., Others enter the new "female 
careers" that developed out of, the women's movement, 
such as rape crisis counseling, child development, and 
women's center organization work, These might be 
termed "activist" employment opportunities. Further, 
lists of cecupational opportunities for students with 
a major in women's studies have been compiled by two 
California institutions (California State at North- 
ridge and San Francisco State University). Jobs 
include staff of commissions on the status of women, 
editors of.women's publications, instructors of 
inservice teaching, counselors ‘and therapists for 
women, and design engineers for items used by women. 


There are probably several reasons for the 
disjuncture between general student perceptions that 
women's studies’ is not marketable and the actual 
employment of women's studies majors. The most 

readily apparent’ is an "image" problem: students fear 
‘that either no skills are taught in the programs or 
that they will be labeled as activists. Another 
reason may be that women's studies self-selects’ 
studentS who are already oriented toward nontradi- 
tional careers. We cannot now be sure if this is 
true. But it is certainly hinted at in Bravy and 

Sedlacek's (1976) findings that students having 
employed mothers are more likely to be interested in 
taking women's studies. These are the very students 
that previous research indicates are more likely to be 
employed themselves and to enter nontraditional 
careers. 


A third reason is that women's studies is’ a 
relatively new field, and its wide occupational 
usefulness is only now being recognized, although 
women have done so. for quite a while. Finally, 
women's~studies~programs: themselves.-have-only-recently. 
begun to examine explicitly the career outcomes of 
their students, to structure formal means to aid 
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vocational choice, and to develop tracks within 
programs that have clear career outcomes. While 
Howe's study (1977) is indicative of the trends in 
women's studies,student career plans, it was not 
intended to obtain data broken down into fine occupa- 
tional categories, was not abl@ to cover all the 
structures supporting career: deveJopment, and focused 
on 15 rather mature programs. The study represents a 
solid foundation that is in need of further elabora- 
tion. 


Services of Women's Studies Programs. The 
largest and most recent national-level survey of 
women's studies programs was conducted by Donna Wood, 
who, during the 1977/78 academic year, mailed ques- 
tionnaires to the 270 institutions listed in the 
summer 1977 issue of the Women's Studies Newsletter as 
-having programs. The questionnaire, which asked many 
detailed questions on program structure, achieved an 
excellent 60 percent response rate. Some of the 
results were printed in a 1978 report to coordinators 
and directors (Wood, 1978). 


For our purpase, Wood's sections on program 
functions, which begin to delineate some of the varied 
services that programs’ provide both to students 
and the women's community at large, are the most 
applicable. She indicates that 41.6 percent of the 
responding schools had minors or’ second fields avail- 
able through women's studies;~‘dual or independent 
majors were found in 19.3 percent of the programs, and 
19.9 percent had a regular undergraduate major. This 
information gives us a sense of the large numbers 
of programs that ‘have grown enough to be able to 
regularize curriculum and establish methods of formal 
certification within women's studies. However, it 


* does.-not tell us about the evolving tracks, intern- 


ships, or requirements within these programs that 
might be focused on a career or substantive area, 


Wood's report also examines supportive program 
-and institutional services. Counseling services, 
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which include anything from faculty advisement and 
‘ course selection to career planning and job placement, 
were found in 51.2 percent of the responding institu- 
tions. Research-oriented help (8.4 percent), profes- 
sional meetings and study yroups (5.8 percent), 
general educational services (44.2 percent), adult 
education programs (5.8 percent), special referrals, 
internships, and resource centers (18.8 percent), 
and »training in wath anxiety, assertiveness, study 
skills, consciousness raising, and career planning ~ 
(3.9 percent) are all services she reports in varying 
percentages across the many institutions. The 
percentages in general are low, although 43.4 percent 
of all programs have at least one of these services. 
However, given low levels of funding, this figure is 
remarkably high, and the variety of content and form 
of services is exciting. 


Again, however, for our purposes, we must obtain 
a Piner breakdown to ascertain which of these services’ 
are oriented toward career development and which are 
program-based as opposed to institution-based. 
Followup research on RRR impact of each of these forms 
is essential. 


' Program Studies 


Several individual women's studies programs have 
examined ,the impact of their programs’ on their yrad- 
uates. Initial studies were informal, such as the 
interviews reported with seven graduates from Portland 
State University (Hoffman, 1973). Woffwan found that 
PSU students were both confident in themselves and 
made realistic assessments of opportunities for 
women. She viewed chis as a result of the implicit 
curriculum of women's studies, where the form is to 
identify and act on one's own needs and the needs of 
other women. 


Later’ Studies have” been ‘based on mail~ question- 


naires to graduates and certificate holders. One of 
the first of these, carried out in 1975, involved 
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mailed questionnaires ‘to ebe graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Washington women's studies program (Bose, 
Steiger, and Victorine, 1977). Twenty-one graduates 
and 32 currently enrolled students. were interviewed, 
and, in most instances, their responses coincided. 
Almost all the students reported a positive change in 
self-image, an increased awareness of their own needs, 
and more faith in their ability to fulfill those 
needs. Students felt that they had obtained much 
factual information that aided them in understanding - 
women's lives and social roles. However, some also 
stated a-need for "marketable" skills -- what they 
called job survival skills. 


Although ‘the teaching of job or social 
action skills is not perceived to be the 
primary goal of women's studies, graduates 
-also had hoped to gain more in these areas 
than they actually received. Women's 
studies influenced job plans of most of the 
graduates, primarily through.developing an 
awareness of jobs newly opened to women, 
helping assess skills realistically, improv- 
ing self-concep s, and providing a new 
understanding of power structures within 
jobs. Women's studies, students indicated, 
had little impact on their acquisition of 
jobxa - in such areas as providing job 

: listings or developing ‘new skills for 
particular careers. (Bose et al., 1977, 
p. 6) 


Thus, we see that the information and conscious- 
ness-raising elements of women's studies greatly 
impact women's career development by raising horizons) 
and fostering an accurate assessment of potential. In 
1975, however, programs were not providing counseling, 
job search help, or other "salable" skills. At that 
point,..the University of. Washington did--not.-have 
various career tracks or substreams in women's studies 
that might have provided specialization in an area and. 
thus a skill. However, graduates did seem to be 
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entering nontraditional areas. - Six were in super- 
-visory or managerial jobs, five were graduate stu-. 
dents, and two worked in law and shipping. Four 
were in traditional women ‘8 jobs, and two had .jobs 
directly related to women's studies training. Several 
of the women in traditional jobs held positive atti- 
tudes about the possibilities of organizing co-workers 
for social change. This social change element seems 
to have been a component of all graduates' experience, 
“no matter what field they entered. | 


In 1976, Sarah Lawrence College did a .‘followup 
study on its graduates. Nearly all of the 19 who, 
responded were active in community affairs. - Their 
occupational distribution was as follows: four 
studying for a Ph.D.; seven teaching college; one 
teaching high school; four in academic administration; 
and three in assorted other jobs. This seems to 
indicate that a large percentage of the graduates went 
into higher education in one form or another. One 
might assume that the women faculty role models were 
instrumental in. this outcome or that their program 
was aimed toward an academic career, but we cannot be 
sure. 


, During the fall of 1977,’ the University of 
Pittsburgh (Frieze, 1978) surveyed 1 graduate and 15 
women's studies certificate holders from its program. 
Three were counselors, two were in office. administra- 
tion,, one in Federal Government, and one in the armed 
services, while one each was in community relations, 
legal assistant, or librarian jobs. Although none gef 
the jobs seemed to require women's studies training, 
the students reported that their classes in the 
program were helpful in getting those jobs. As at the 
University of Washington, an awareness of women's 
roles and problems was mentioned by nearly everyone, 
as were personal growth and improved self-concept. 


In the summer of 1978, the Univ@Bity of Oregon 
interviewed 37 of its women's studies certificate 
holders. Five of the 15 who were employed were 
working in women-related jobs, and another 6 were in 
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graduate school. (Four of the graduate students were 
in. programs allowing continued study of women.) 
Although not all of these had used their certificates 
to obtain work or school entry, 9 of the 15 who were 
working said they planned to use their certificates in 
finding future jobs. é . 


« 


Several other 4-year programs, including those of 
the University of Massachusetts at Boston (Mangione 
and Wiersma, 1974), the George Washington University — 
(Streicher, 1977), and S.U.N.Y. at New Paltz (Gambill, 
1979), have done followups of their graduates or 
impact on current students. (See Reuben and Strauss, 
1979, which reviews these studies in more detail.) 
This handful of studies does not tell us very much 
about women' s studies and career development or 
vocational choice in 4-year settings. We do know that 
career and educational aspirations have been ’ raised 
and that more accurate self-assessments are being made 
by students. We can also tell that some students are 
_ entering nontraditional careers upon cregesetlyls an 

outcome that undoubtedly has to do with course con- 
tent, positive role models, and positive feedback from 
instructors. As career training is increasingly 
instituted in programs and as streams are developed, 
such .hands-on experiences should show an impact. 
However, the studies to date came too early in the 
development of women's studies to be able to provide 
such a determination. 


From one study in a 2-year college (McKim, 1976), 
we find other avenues worth exploring. This study in- 
dicates that, at Santa aunts College, students ‘are en- 
couraged to combine women's studies with job training 
programs or with the proper electives to transfer to a 
4-year institution. Nontraditional careers are empha- 
sized as models of working women's lives, and general 
skills of communication and creative expression are 
seen as necessary to prepare women for such occupa- 
tions. However, data are needed to know the impact of 
these strategies on actual career development. 
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Course Evaluations 
Many programs have evaluated the impact of one or 
more of their courses. These evaluations primarily 
consider attitude change using Spence or Bem seales of 
androgyny and other social-psychological concepts. Of 
the studies that have. been published, most use pre- , 
and post-test designs, and a few use experimental 
versus: control group comparisons. ost do not deal 
with career issues, although some touch on such issues 
or aspirations in general. . 


Brush et al. (1977) studied changes in women's 
studies student attitudes in courses during the period 
1973-75, using a pre-/post-test design. They found 
that effects may not show up until sometime after a 
course is taken, and that the particular teaching 
techniques that are effective could not be pinpointed. 
However, students were found to value independence and 
self-sufficiency and to gain self-acceptance ‘through - 

4 the courses. In other areas, women's studies courses 
appeared to validate pre-existing beliefs, making it 
difficult to measure. change. This lends support to 
our earlier hypothesis that women's studies students 
may be self-selected as those with nontraditional 
goals. 

llowever, an earlier work by the same group of 
authors (White et al., 1974) found, that students did 
develop an increased commitment to-a feminist orienta- 
tion, shifting away from traits that are stereo- 
typically male toward those that are more female. 
This is confirmed in a study by Borod et al. (1973), 
which fotind that students in an advanced women's 

studies class became more pro-feminist and less 

stereotypic in their perceptions of themselves over a 

l-year period. This change can probably be attributed 
to the utility and value placed on women's heritage 
and culture within women's studies, as well as to 
exposure to the milieu created by the women's move- 
ment. 
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Data on the issue of self-selection of women's 
studies students become more mixed in reviewing other 
Studies. An unpublished study by Ruble et al. (1974) 
indicated that women who enroll’ in women's studies 
courses are more feminist, career-oriented, and 
androgynous in their self-concepts at the start of the 
course than are other students. Later work by Scott 
et al. (1977), however, found that students in women's 
studies classes become more liberal in their attitudes 
toward women than do students in control group 
classes. Speizer (1975) also found significant change 
in the attitudes of women im a women's studies course 
when compared to the control group. These changes did 
not appear to be related either to having wothers who 
worked or to other nontraditional histories. And 
Abernathy (1977) found that consciousness-raising 
modules in high- school curriculums serve, even in a 
short period of time, to increase yirls' liberalism in 
beliefs about women's rights and result in more 
self-actualization. 


In sum, women's studies courses are associated 
with an increased sense of self-worth and independ- 
ence, and are probably associated with feminist 
comaitment, career orientation, and supportive atti- 
tudes toward women's rights. In wany cases, the 
courses seem to have enhanced such attitudes, while in 
others, the group seems to have had these attributes 
in varying degrees before the class began. Further 
research will be needed to unravel the pracesses 
involved. Quite possibly, the studies were done with, 
courses of differing student compositions: intro- 
ductory women's studies courses might be expected to 
have more of an impact than those courses populated by 
students who have already taken several women's 
studies courses. We will want to do more toward 
pinpointing what types of coursework produce which 
changes in students, and we need to know more about 
changes’ in specific career yoals over time. (For more 
details on courses and teaching effectiveness, see 
Porter and Eiléenchild, 1980.) 


Special Projects 


Two types of special projects are most noteworthy 
for women's studies career education: ‘ workshops and 
internships. Several workshops on women and the 
sciences have been sponsored, particularly with 
National Science Foundation funds, and these appear to 
have been highly successful in affecting student 

career goals. 


In 1977, the University of Arizona held two sets © 
of workshops, one for first-year and sophomore women 
and the other for juniors and seniors. The first was 
a 2-day workshop with nine women in science and 
engineering who spoke on.a variety of career options 
in their fields to an audience of 105 self-selected 
students (Dinnerstein, 1977a). The workshop attracted 
those who had already decided on study in the field. 
(Apparently most women make these decisions early on, 
perhaps in high school.) dUowever, all participants 
reported that their self-confidence was increased and 
that they had acquired a better definition of career 
goals; 80 percent indicated an interest in followup 
activities. : 


Six months later, a followup questionnaire 
indicated that the workshop had reinforced or raised 
the women's aspirations for graduate school or a 
professional career. Clearly, increased information 
on .job options is a powerful tool. Dinnerstein also 
infers that the workshop mode captures important 
images and intangibles such as enthusiasia, confidence, 
ambition, determination, and satisfaction, which are 
important to transmit to those students who, if 
lacking such encouragement, might later waver in 
career commitment. ‘ 


The workshop for older students was equally as 
successful (Dinnerstein, 1977b). Students were 
selected by major to participate in this l-day event. 
Evaluation of the panels and discussions indicated 
that the impact was high: the number of students 
planning to attend graduate school increased; over 3 
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percent completely changed their career goals; and. 
14.3 percent said their goals were clarified. Almost 
all said that their knowledge of career options had 
increased, and 7.7 percent planned to take supple- 
mentary courses. Dinnerstein concluded that the. most 
successful career counseling comes from those already 
successful in the field and that the workshop format 
is a particularly valuable tool in geographically 
isolated areas. cea 

Pomona College (1977) reports on a similar 
women-in-science workshop that attracted 125 women, 
most of whom were juniors and seniors majoring in the - 
sciences, from 9 colleges. Participants reported - 
‘feeling encouraged to pursue a science career and 
excited at finding role models and obtaining otherwise 
unavailable concrete information. As a result of 
the workshop’, 33.3 percent changed their plans to 
include graduate or professional school. Similar 
projects have met with success at San Diego and at the 
University of Oregon. 


Internships (service learning, field placements, 
practicums, and cooperative education) are becoming an 
increasingly common method for women's studies 
students to gain career education. A preliminary 
study by the National Women's Studies Association 
found that one-quarter of the 301 programs identified 
in 1978 now offer such courses under varying titles. 
We do not yet know what their impact has or can be on 
career development _ and vocational choice in this 
field. 


There is only one major study of cooperative 
education programs that examines the impact on women 
(Brown, 1978). The author found that women partici- 
pating in 12 coop education programs were more likely 
to choose nontraditional careers upon graduation. 
Women not in the progrant who eventually chose non- 
traditional jobs did so after gaining work experience 
in traditional fields. While women majoring in social 
sciences and humanities often found themselves 
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employed in post-college -jobs unrelated to their 
major, coop participants with these majors were more 
likely to find jobs closely related to their major. 
And alumnae whd had undergraduate job experiences 
relating to their major tended to perceive their 
career preparation favorably. 


This coincides wiyth other women's stadies re- 
search. "Project WELD" (Formative Evaluation Research 
Associates, 1977), an important study of eight schools 
with a high commitment to the development of women's 
studies, examined the impact on students of three 
educational options: internships; women's studies 
programs; and skills development courses. It was 
found that internships not only provided career 
exposure, but increased self-confidence, openness, and 
assertiveness. .Internships had particular impact on 
professional/technical skills, professional role 
models, and professional potential, probably in part 
because they are most unlike the typical educational 
experience. Within the three types of programs, 
students in internships reported being the most career 
oriented. They may, of course, also have begun with 
the highest job motivation. 


These two research reports lead us to believe 
that internships will provide an important model for 
women's studies programs that will attract and main- 
tain students, particularly in a time when they are 
seeking salable skills. 


Methodology 


Although the studies reported above use no 
uniform methodology,’ women's studies researchers 
do seem to agree on the principles outlined by Tobias 
et al. (1973), which are substantially based on 
Guttentag's (1973) ‘decision-theoretic approach. 
Evaluation of women's studies impact should be in 
terms of the program's own goals as set down in 5-year 
plans, program proposals, and other pre-established 
‘guidelines. The impact of the institution on the 
program, as well as of the program on its students, 
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should be examined. The aim should be feedback to 
help improve service. The research should thus not 
focus on the traditional success versus failure model, 
but. on gaining information about which methods best 
achieve a goal such as career development. Research 
should, therefore, vary by locality or be decen- 
tralized, since not all programs share the same 
goals. , 


_ A prime need is to continue collecting informa- 
tion on all types of programs on a broad range of 
variables in order to develop a data base. In this 
spirit, we mailed a letter requesting information on: 
career development to the 301 women's studies programs 
known to exist as of 1978 (as listed in the Women's 
Studies Newsletter, fall 1978). We received refer- 
ences to specific reports, some of which are included . 
in this review. We also gained a wide variety of 
materials including catalogues, flyers, syllabi, 
annual reports, final reports to sponsoring agencies, 
proposals for majors and programs, program reviews, 
general summarizing letters, and letters from stu- 
dents. The number of programs responding to this 
general call was 48, or 16 percent of our population. 
The number may seem low, but the request was a general 
one to gauge the variety of materials available for a 
future study in this area, and in this goal we were 
successful. 


Career counseling facilities were found to 
include women and science workshops, career confer- 
ences, use of a career planning specialist, use of 
senior seminars to investigate career options, co- 
operative education programs, career development 
courses, and a counseling center for women located in 
an off-campus setting. Structures within programs 
that help track or stream women into jobs include 
emphases on community service, cultural/historical 
core requirements, human services tracks, education 
tracks, a certification in gerontology, graduate 
specializations in history, and a variety of intern- 
ship programs. 
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These results lead us to assert that a wide net 
must be cast in searching for aids to career develop- 
ment. They also’ lead us to advise that more onsite 
research is, necessary. Programs seem to be generally 
understaffed and cannot do detailed studies them- 
‘selves. Further, while it seems ‘possible tlo gain some 
background on the nature of structures, within a 
program, such as career tracks, which affect voca- 
tional choice, the actual effects on career develop- 
ment and aspirations can be judged only with more data 
and closer content analysis. Not all program or 
institutional structures that aid in career devel- 
opment are reported in a "checklist" series of 
responses; and some projects, while not directly 
within a women's studies program, may actually be 
unreported program "spin-offs." Onsite research would 
provide research staff and uncover the full range of 
program or institutional supports for the career 
development of women's studies students. 


Although programs generally are interested in the 
career development of their students, the structures 
by which this is done and the skills imparted appear 
to be less specific than can be gleaned from annual 
reports. We know that workshops and internships are 
likely to be useful, but we do not know how nor do we 
have enough data on other- projects to know which 
further new techniques have an impact. We also know 
that women's studies seemed to be impacting careers 
before internships and workshops were available; 
therefore, we need to search for previous tech- 
niques. 


Existing Relevant Data Sources 


The existing relevant data sources, most of 
which have been reviewed in the subsections above, are 
shown in summary form on table 1 beginning ‘on the 
following page. This table indicates the principal 
researcher(s), the date of publication of the study, 
the sample size, the key study findings, and a brief 
commentary on the findings. 
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Researcher 


Abernathy, Roger 


Astin, Helen, and 
Alison Parelman 


Bose, Christine, 
John Steiger, and © 
Philomina Victorine 


Bravy, Sharon, and 
William Sedlacek 


‘ 


Brown, Sylvia 


Date - 


1977 


1973 


1977 


1976 


1978 


Table 1 


. Summary of Data Sources 


Sample 
29 high school students 


11 women's studies 
programs 


18 program graduates, 
University of Washington 
women's studies 


ny 


310 women and 283 men 
students at University 
of Maryland 


1,426 students in coop 
education, national sample 


a1 
ee 


Findings/Evaluations 


Found increased self-actualization in 
20 days of consciousness-raising ses- 
sions. / Although attitudes toward 
women improved, we do not know what 
this means for vocational. choice; 
limited local sample. 


Looked at trends in course offerings, 
institutional characteristics, and pro- 
gram structure. / No information on 
tracks or counseling. 


Found increased aspirations; many non- 


traditional job holders; need for. con- 
crete job skills. / Good preliminary 
work; needs more information on par- 
ticular program structures useful to 
students. 


Focused on popular student image of 
women's studies; confirms concerns with 
marketability of skills and understand- 
ing that women's studies is not a fad. / 
Good on image of women's studies, but. 
needs to be linked to what program 
actually does. i‘ 


Reviewed general effects of coop educa- 
tion on choice of traditional versus 
nontraditional careers. / Needs to be 
linked to specifically women's programs. 


Researcher 


Brush, Lorelei, 
Alice Gold, and 
Marnie White ~ 


Farley, Jennie 


Frieze, Irene 


Gambill, Susan 


Girard, Kathryn 


Guttmacher, Mary 


Date 


1978 


1978 


1978 


1979 


1978 


1974 
proposal 


Table 1 


Summary of Data Sources (Cont'd. ) 


Sample 
. 


Pre- and post-test on 
attitudes of women's studies 
course students 


£ 


Undergraduate students 
at 6 colleges 


University of Pittsburgh 
women's studies graduates 


Survey of S.U.N.Y.. at 
New Paltz women's studies 
graduates 


380 feminists 


‘ 


289 women in 4-year 
colleges 


ay 


Findings/Evaluations -~ 


Found that students gain independence 
and self-acceptance, but specific 
techniques not clear; courses seem to 
validate some pre-existing beliefs. / 
Excellent model for course evaluation 
not focused on occupational goals. 


Compared all-women's colleges with 
others; suggests importance of alkl-- 
women environments. / Need to compare 
these generalizations for women's 
studies and other woman-dominated 
majors. 


Found all felt women's studies helpful 
in attaining jobs, largely through 
raising aspirations and self- 
confidence. / Interesting study; no 
further data available for use; 
parallel to other graduates surveys. 


Lists jobs. -/ Useful in comparison with 
other graduate studies. 


Found women's own active exploration 
of individual issues is greatest re- 
source. / Programs need to know how to 
institutionalize this if findings are 
valid. 


Findings on social class differences 
and career commitment not available. 


, ‘ 


Table 1 


Summary of Data Sources (Cont'd.) 


1 Researcher _ Date Sample 
Howe, Florence ~ 1977 Various participants in 15. 


Women's studies programs 


Lawson, Joanne 1978 Survey of 37 women's 


studies certificate holders 
a, at University of Oregon 
Mangione, T.W., and 1974 Survey of current women's 
Geertje Wiersma ; studies students at Univer- 
: .,8ity of Massachusetts at 
Boston 
Moore, Kathryn, and 1975 1,341 male and female 
Helen Veres students in 2-year colleges 


of 


Findings/Evaluations ag 


Provided overview of curriculum forms, 
student concerns, faculty and adminis—- 
trative personal and program concerns, 
impact on curricular change; noted new 
depth and organization to curriculun, 
but latter lacks detail; noted that. half 
of majors seem to enter nontraditional 
jobs. / Provides excellent guidance 

for follow-up in areas of streams and 
tracks. 


Ascertained jobs of graduates, found 
interest in gaining skills; increased 
self-esteem. / Comparable to other 
program studies of grads. 


Based on Wesleyan Conference model, 
primarily on course effectiveness. 


Found wowen showed continuous commitment 
to work, but little role innovation. / 
Good model to relate to 4-year women's 
studies programs. 


Researcher" 


Oates, Mary, and 
: Susan Williamson 
a 


Parsons, Jacquelynne, 
Irene Frieze, and 
“Diane fuble 


Ruble, Diane, J. Croke, 
I. Frieze, and 
J. Parsons 


Scott, Ruth, 
“Ann Richards, and 
Marie Wade 


Shueman, Sharon, and 
William Sedlacek 


Date 


1978 


1978 


1975 


1977 


1977 


Table 1 ~- 


Summary of Data Sources (Cont'd. ) 


Sample 


1,735 women entries in 
Who's Who . 


169 females, college 
juniors and seniors 


106 women's studies and 
72 psychology under- 
graduates; pre- and post- 
tests 


176 women's studies and 
psychology students; pre- 
and post-test 


429 students in University 
of Maryland women's studies 
courses and 72 in psychology 
courses 


Findings/Evaluations . 


Found those from women's colleges not in 
more roles atypical for women; seven 
sister schools produce large proportion 
of achievers; women's college achievers 
in liberal arts, while others in skills» 
areas. / Solid study, implies differ- 
ences in career orientations in varying 
settings. = 
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Found those with high aspirations are 
also high on self-concept variables; 
satisfaction of mother and male/female 
support for careers are important deter- 
minants. / Sugyests nore work necessary 
on role of peers in career aspirations. 


Found consciousness can be raised 
through women's studies courses and 
sex~role attitudes can be chanyed. 


Found women's studies students became 
more liberal in sex-role awareness over 
time, and others showed no change. 


Found few salient career differences. / 
Comparison group probably too similar 
to women's studies group; results 
incompatible with previous two studies. 


: / Table 1 


“Summary of Data Sources (Cont'd. ) 


Researcher / Date Sample, Findings /Evaluations 
Speizer, Jeanne / 1975 38 women's studies courses ; : Found women's studies stydents | slow con- 
/ : students and 123 in control siderable attitude change on Spence 
/- group scale; changes not related to usual 


‘ . . . ' demographic variables. / Similar to 
several other studies. 


Streicher, Arline . 1977 Survey of 46 women's studies Provided detailed ewploywent history, 
; graduates from George used as relates to student demography 
-Washington University _ and program experience. / Excellent 
4 model. =? 
a = f we, 3 adel 
Talburtt, | Pég 1977 8 schpols with high degrees Provided review of impact*of -intern- 
(Project / WELD) of commitment to women's ships, ‘women's studies courses, and . 
‘ Studies (270 students, 50 _ skills classes on students; each =/ 
faculty and administrators, achieves the goals it promises. / ; 
25 interns) : Excellent model for review of career 


fy \ development structure; yood development 
: of new terminology. 

Wirtenberg, Jeana 1978 Overview of vocational Provided excellent literature review on 

education field interventions used in elewentary through 
high school to improve occupational edu- 

; cation. / Illustration of several suc- - 

y cessful modes including special ses- - 

/ sions, teacher preparation, etc. 


Table 1° 


Summary of Data Sources (Cont'd.) 


Researcher ; Sample Findings /tvaluations 


. 4 

Wood, Donna 162 women's studies programs Is one of two women'S studies national 

, : ‘ surveys; covers program details and 
place in institution; details percentaye | 
of programs with counseling aid and 
other forms of potentially occupation- 
related services. / Excellent in its 
breadth; little information on aspira~ 
tions, student employment, career 
tracks, or nature of services. 
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ASSESSMENT OF DATA GATHERING NEEDS 


. 


3. 


Examination of the data sources in table 1 
indicates that they fall within a few areas: national 
studies, usually stressing structure; local studies of 
program graduates or course effects on sexist atti- 
tudes; ‘and a few -studies on aspirations and achieve- 
ments. The data pool is too small for local program 
assessments. and not sufficiently systematic to 
accurately answer the detailed questions on career 
development, aspirations, and. scesrinee chulee that 
were posed in section 1. The few national studies, 
such as’ that by Wood, ask ofly a smattering of the 
relevant structural questions about programs, and ‘they 
do not seem to examine the career aspiration or 
developmental effects of thése structures. 

Given the interdisciplinary nature and wmlti- 
location of programs, systematic information is so 
difficult to find that one wust conclude that it does 
not exist. Yet within colleges, 2- and 4-year insti- 
tutions deal differently with yocational development. 
Among women's studies programs in general, community- 
based and academic settings are likely to have very 
different strategies -- although this is hard to 
aaCEr pest from the paucity of data on comaunity~based 
wouen' s studies/centers. . 


_ This suggests that research needs will vary by 
the institutional setting of women's studies programs. 
On the whole, the best data are available for 4-year 
colleges. However, we need greater depth of informa- 
tion on 4-year colleges and graduate programs, and we 
probably need proportionately comparable samples from 
the growing 2-year college prcgrana: Pre-K through 12 
programs and community-based women's centers require 
more preliminary groundwork and, therefore, might be 
a special subsample within a future research project, 
where the dimensions of vocational education and 
career development are sampled. Further, women in 
coed schgols seem to have greater need for women's 
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studies than do students in women's:colleges. There- 
fore, & subsample of women's schools might also be 
advisable as a comparison. 


Research Recommendations - 
a 


More data are required on several specific 


research issues. First, systematic followups on the 
jobs held by women's studies graduates, particularly 
graduates from programs with a variety of structures 
and from several settings, are needed. Graduates. 
should be queried about factors affecting their 
attitudes and aspirations, the structure of the tracks 
or streams in women's studies that they followed, and 
the nature of the program and the institutional 
Support services they utilized or ignored. Data on 
these~ factors will establish the effects of various 
structures and services and will provide a uniform 
data base. | 


Second, we need to identify*the variety of 
structures (concentrations, streams, tracks, core 
requirements, internships, and special skills -work- 
shops) utilized by programs and the frequency with 
which they are. found. Although the National Women's | 
Studies Association plans to: do a study of service- 
learning formats in programs, there are as yet no 
" plans for a national-level examination of the exact 
nature of program tracks. Inventories-ef courses 
exist, but these do not provide al sense of the typical 
program or its options for a women's studies major or 
minor. We need to also know the frequency with which 
each track is taken by students, and if there is any 
attrition. 


Third, program and institutional support services 
need further examination. Which vocational develop- 
ment ‘aids occur at which types of institutions? How 
many different types of services occur at each 
institution? If only one type can be economically 
supported, which is most effective in each setting -- 
workshops, career counseling, career development 
courses, or others? Who should be supporting these 
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services -- women's studies programs or institutions? 
How do workshops and internships compare in effective- 
ness? Would other structures perform the same 
function? We know that workshops on the sciences are 
useful in 4-year colleges;. they serve to encourage 
students within those fields and even raise their 
aspirations. But we do not know if such workshops are 
useful in 2-year colleges or community settings. 


Fourth, we probably know the most about women's 
studies' impact on general career aspirations, even 
though some of the data show conflicting results. To 
follow up on this early work, we should try to deter- 
mine if student aspirations become more specific as 
programs themselves add skills components. 

There are two other areas of interest that 
we noted earlier, but whose implications for data 
needs are not parallel with those listed above. The 
first is the image of women's studies not being 
skill-oriented, We expect that, as more general 
research on women's studies and career development 
is carried out and the results publicized, this image 
will be dispelled. Further, as programs themselves 
develop career components, the word is likely to 
spread via clearinghouses, government publications, 
and women's studies organizations, particularly the 
National Women's Studies Association. . 


The second concern is whether or not women's 
studies students are self-selected to be more non- 
traditional -- resulting in a lack of observable 
impact of programs on students who are already 
innovative. -This question speaks to a methodological 
consideration for future research. Our studies need 
to ask. students if the course they are in or service 
they use is their first women's studies experience. 
We. can then dissect the impacts of previous women's 
studies experience from "first-timers." The question 
also speaks to the need for comparison and/or control 
groups, as well as for-pre- and post-test designs. 
Comparison g@éups will tell us what comparable social 
science, humanities, or science students did with 
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career training that did not include a women's studies 
component. Useful comparisons can then be made with 
American studies, Black studies, or other contemporary 
interdisciplinary programs, particularly those related 
to social movements. Additionally, the question 
implies the need to review the literature on women's 
studies and pre-K through 12 curriculum to determine 
likely previous experience with the material and the 
impact of that experience. 


Approach to Future Research 


Answering the research questions outlined above 
requires a two-tiered,-strategy: 


1. A national-level survey, probably mailed 
questionnaires with followups, could gather 
information on core requirements, tracks, and 
internships and on vocational development 
support services. 


2. Followup work, probably based on local onsite 
interviewing and gathering of mailing lists, 
of a subset of programs in a variety of 
settings would occur at the second level. 
Information would be gathered on graduates' 
career paths and on the impacts of a variety 
of tracks, services, or courses on current 
and past students. Onsite work would relieve 
the research burden on programs. It would 
also serve to: (a) check the accuracy of 
reporting on structures in the national 
survey; (b). allow the collection of mailing 
lists of graduates, minors, and certificate 
holders; (c) use instruments to assess the 
current impacts of tracks and services; and 
(d) identify forms of women's studies cur- 
ricula that might not be reported in a survey 
format. These are all tasks that cannot be 
carried out by understaffed local programs, 
but that are best performed by a team of 
researchers who would be able to see cross- 
national comparisons. 
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At both levels of research, several considera- 
tions are important. First, programs should partici- 
pate in prestating their ‘goals in the areas of career 
development and of raising educational or occupational 
aspirations. Women's studies is an interdisciplinary 
field whose goals do not always fit previous dis- 
ciplinary models; therefore, they must be ascertained. 
Thus, participant-based methodology is essential. 


Second, program effectiveness must be evaluated” 
in the light of institutional support and resources 
provided. Although women's studies programs theo- 
retically may have the options of using various 
traditional or innovative career development ap- 
proaches, their effectiveness will depend on the 
availability of institutional support. - 

Third, the research questions asked should be 
policy relevant, providing results that are useful in 
helping programs and/or institutions improve the 
career development of women's studies students. 
Finally, the data base constructed needs to be based 
on bias-free instruments and be longitudinal, looking 
for changes and improvement over time based: on feed- 
back from previous research. To do this, age and 
origin data on programs need to be taken into account 
to indicate the social and political climate in which 
an individual program sets its own goals. 
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4. POLICY ISSUES: RECOMMENDATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


There are four policy .issues that relate to 
research on women's studies and career development. 
The first is the general concern raised at the end of 
the previous section: who evaluates women's studies 
programs and according to what standards? The 
programs themselves need to articulate how they intend 
to aid in career development, and this needs to be 
done for ,both the national and local levels of any 
research work. This will be facilitated by the 
presence of knowledgeable personnel at various funding 
agencies who understand the goals of women's studies 
curricula and, thus, sanction only research that is 
based, on appropriate methodology and questions. 


The second issue revolves around the nature of 
the services or tracks that programs might use to 
enhance career development. If it could be assumed 
that all programs had similar goals in this area and 
that some services should prove more effective than 
others in meeting these goals, should all programs use 
these same services or remain diverse? Presumably, 
the goals of iridividual programs will prove to be 
‘diverse enough that this will not be a problem. 


The third issue involves the nature of the 
careers for which we prepare our students. Even 
though participants in women's studies might not agree 
on the major vocational goals held for students, there 
are consistently held core values. Most frequently 
mentioned are providing information to raise con- 
sciousness, increasing self-confidence, and raising 
career aspirations. Other goals include improving the 
ability to realistically assess one's strengths and 
needs and giving students the skills to be indepen- 
dent. Sometimes, nontraditional career aspirations 
are explicitly mentioned as a goal, particularly in 
the context of changing sex-role stereotypes and 
providing role models. If women's studies does prove 
effective in this, one policy outcome would be to 
recommend a women's studies component in all courses. 
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Much discussion has centered on whether or not 
women's studies students are nontraditional at the 
outset. But we also assume the value of raising 
aspirations toward nontraditional vocations for 
women. It might well be argued that this means pro- 
viding access to traditionally male-dominated jobs, 
where women are likely to remain a-minority at least 
in the short run, and where women may be co-opted away 
from working to change the system that sets up male 
and female jobs. Minimally, research on career 
outcomes of women's studies programs on students 
should include an assessment of the social change 
component graduates attribute to themselves in any 
employment and should look to see if graduates who are 
going into traditional fields go with the intent of 
changing them. Graduates could have this activist 
approach whether they are in traditional male jobs, 
traditional female jobs, or the !'new female jobs" born 
of the women's movement, such as affirmative action 
officer, rape crisis center counselor, or editor of a 
feminist newspaper. 


The fourth issue focuses on the needs for 
research as outlined in section 3. Women's studies 
needs research support to develop a coordinated and 
uniform data base that will improve our knowledge 
about women's studies and career development or 
occupational outcomes. Once these data are compiled, 
they will need to be distributed. Useful ways to do 
this include indexing materials done under contracts 
and grants, publishing a handbook of program strate- 
gies useful for various forms of career development, 
and continuing to promote/explain women's studies 
curriculum to employers and graduate schools. A 
central data clearinghouse and technical advisement 
center, possibly at the NWSA, that would aid in 
setting up career planning structures would also make 
thé research gathered useful to programs and students. 
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